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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
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POPULAR TALES. was expressea in her every look and gesture 








senienenaireines : such heartfelt sorrow, such an utter desolation, 
Vo virtue if these Tales persuade, that I unconciously became deeply interested 


** Our pleasi ihi id.” : : 8 ‘ 
en es eee ee in her fate. She was certainly laboring under 


FOR THE RURAL REPosiTtory. |some hidden calamity, she was in distress— 

, perhaps in want, and it might be in my power 

Tie sawyer 8 Port Folio. to relieve her. 1 determined to accost her. 
NO. It. | watched my opportunity and when next she 

THE DEBUT. passed, I ventured to offer my services. I was 

You have often urged me, my dear S ,|too much agitated to be able now to remember 
to relate to you my first steps in the honorable | what I said, yet I cannot forget that she accept- 
profession, which has at length clothed me/ed of my offer and entered my office, as my 
with wealth and honours ; but the recollection!client. If 1 was before interested by her ap- 
was too full of pain to enable me to recur to} pearance, how deeply did I now feel for her 
that most eventful period of my life. Your| forlorn and wretched situation. She told me 
friendship, however has been too zealous and/that the miserable being, incarcerated for the 
disinterested not to induce me to sacrifice! horrid murder, I have alluded to, was her fa- 
something at its shrine and now that the par-|ther! That there was too much reason to be- 
ticular motive of my silence, has passed away,!lieve him guilty of the crime; that she had 
1 will endeavour to gratify you. You know al-! been sent by him at an early age to live with a 
ready that when I finished my studies, I Jeft)/distant connexion, by whom she had been 
my native village, and went abroad into the| brought up, and that she had not seen her mis- 
world to cater for myself. 1 came to this place, | erable parent from the time of her first leaving 
a perfect stranger, without money and without | his roof, until she heard of the unfortunate ai- 
friends, yet | hoped that my industry, would in| fair, for which he was soon to answer. She 
due season, raise me above want and perhaps|had immediately hastened to minister to his 
elevate me toa respectable grade in my pro-| wants—to comfort him in his extremity. She 
fession. My progress however was very slow! had found him, without friends—the current 
and the end of my first year’s practice, found! of popular feeling setting strongly against him 
me poorer than ever, and almost reduced to/and she feared that he would be hurried out of 
despair. I still persevered, hoping that a/the world “ unshriven—unannealed—with all 
brighter sun would ere long dawn upon me, | his sins green upon his head!” The poor 
and I was not disappointed. | girl's relation was frequently interrupted by 
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An awful murder had been committed in the| her tears, and shall I shame to confess to you, 
interior—its perpetrator had been arrested and | that I was not hardened enough to refrain my - 
brought to our gaol. Circumstances of brutal self? 1 promised her every uid in my power, 
cruelty to the unfortunate deceased, were re-|and appointed a time, when I would meet her 
lated and the whole country was enraged at the! in her father’s prison. 
criminal. He was waiting his trial—every| At the appointed hour, I entered the prison. 
voice was raised against him, and [ too imbibed! How was I struck ! I found the prisoner pacing 
some of the vulgar prejudices. ‘his litthe room with rapid and disordered steps. 

The court at which, he was to be tried, was! At my approach, he stopped, and I saw a man, 
approaching, and while I heard in the offices} whose whole form was stamped witha dignity 
of my legal brethren, the busy hum of prepa-| far above his situation and whose head was 
ration, my own little attic, resounded only to! silvered wiih the frost of seventy winters. 
my sighs of regret and tothe oft repeated wish,| Who could have believed that such could be 
that 1 too might have something todo. My/|the wppearance of a murderer? Yet the wild 
mind however, was not wholly occupied with} roll of his eye and the stern character of his 
such unavailing regrets. My attention had/ face, proclaimed him the slave and the victim 
then lately been frequently arrested by a love-|of uncontrolled passion. His daughter was 
ly girl of about eighteen, who often passed} watching his every motion and seemed to be 
my office and looked as if she would, but dare|the ministering angel of a wretch, who had 
not speak tome. Thirty years of busy and|denied the Saviour, whose mercy she was pro- 
active life have not effaced the impression her|claiming, and had cursed the God, to whom 
appearance made upon me. She was lovely}she sought to lead his repentant steps. I was 
beyond any thing 1 had ever seen, yet there| awakened from the feelings, such a group ex 



























































cited, by the sarcastic old man, saying to me, 
* Welcome young man—welcome tothe mur- 
derer’s dungeon! My daughter tells me you 
have offered your assistance? Tis foolish—tis 
vain! What can you do to stem the torrent of 
popular prejudice? How can you appreciate 
my motives for revenging an injury, the law 
refused to punish, or how bring home such 
feelings to the comprehension of the ignodle 
vulgar ?” I suggested that there might be cir- 
cumstances which would extenuate the offence 
and save him from the ignominious fate to 
which such confessions would lead. “ Exten- 
uation! No,1 know your law too well. To 
me it was an honorable revenge—your judge 
would call it malice, and the gods themselves 
would pronounce it sweet! Ignominions fate ! 
Think you, young man, that the McGregor 
name, will in my person suffer so foul a stain ? 
No! by the God of my fathers !”? he continued 
striding hurriedly across the room, his teeth 
clenched, his brow contracted and his eye flash 

ing fire, and clasping his neck with his hands, 
“ the hangman’s rope shall never press my 
throat! away! and leave me to myself!” I 
endeavoured to soothe his phrenzy, by holding 
out to his view hopes of an acquittal. He 
scorned, he said, to die with a lie in his mouth. 
He had taken the craven’s life and he would 
not deny it before God or man. I suggested 
to him the consolations of religion and he rav- 
ed of a wife he had killed by his cruelty, of a 
child, he had neglected and of the crimes he 
had committed, I then hinted that for his 
daughter’s sake, he ought to strive to be free. 
1 had struck the right cord and it echoed to 
my touch. He eyed me as though he would 
read my inmost thoughts. i blanched not at 
the inspection and apparently satisfied with my 
motives, he soon, by a violent effort recovered 
his self-possession and related to me all the 
circumstances ofa murder as revengeful and as 
deliberate as any recorded in the annals of pub- 
lic justice, with a minuteness and indifference, 
scarcely to be expected from an uninterested 
spectator, 

The trial came on and I defended him! It 
was my first attempt before our higher courts. 
You, my dearS , can judge of my feelings. 
The extraordinary interest of the case itself— 
the terrible array of judges before me and 
counsellors around me—a room crowded to 
excess—my own inexperience, all conspired to 
deter me from the task. Yet when I thought 
of that old man, whose grey hairs excited com- 
miseration and whose character drew forth 
both admiration and abhorrence ; and of her, 
whose whole soul seemed wrapt in the fate of 
her wretched parent, | could not desert her 
cause. All these feelings so agitated me, that 
when I arose to address the jury, I was for a 
moment overwhelmed by the intensity of my 
emotions and could not give utterance to a 
word. The stillness of death was around me 
and if the criminal at the bar feit half what 1 
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Ail seem- 
ed to think I had undertaken a task too mighty 
for my powers and an undefined feeling of ter- 
ror was fast creeping over me, when a scarce 
audible sob struck my ears and aroused me 
from the stupor into which I was falling and 
which would have blasted my _professiona! 


felt 1 could pity him from my sonl. 


hopes forever. I performed my task, and by 
a miracle succeeded in acquitting McGregor 
of the higher offence of murder. He was how- 
ever sentenced to the State’s Prison. I witnes- 
sed his parting with his daughter. Language 
cannot describe it. She would have followed 
him to his loathsome dungeon and shared his 
miserable fate. This could not be allowed and 
he consigned her lifeless form to my charge. 
He hastily brushed the tear from bis cheek and 
resuming the sternness, which always marked 
his countenance, he said to me, * Young man, 
you have saved me from the hangman’s grasp, 
and yet what are a few years to an old man, ii 
they must be worn out in a prison? I never 
will enter the walls of that prison! My daugh- 
ter will be left alone in the world with the mark 
of a murderer upon her, and God deal with 
you as you deal with her !” 

He kept his word, and found a grave before 
the sentence of the law could be executed upon 
him. I opened a subscription for his daugh- 
ter. She returned to her home, was soon set- 
tled well in the world and every year I have 
heard from her. She died within the last 
month, after performing the duties of her sta- 
tion, with a fidelity, which assured her, I trust, 
a better and happier fate hereafter. 

This, my friend, was my professional debut. 
Business soon flowed rapidly upon me and the 
sun of my life is about sitting as calm and se- 
rene as its morning was cloudy. 

es 


FROM THE MIDDLESEX GAZETTE. 
THE HERMIT OF THE LETOCKET. 

Throughout the course of my life, I have 
been an attentive observer of human character, 
displayed as it has been through the complex 
and varied scenes through which it has been 
my fortune to pass: believing it to be the stu- 
dy of all others, which would render a man the 
most fit for any employment or station inte 
which he might be thrown. Whether this 
has been a pursuit productive of more pain 
than pleasure, lam not prepared to determine : 
but if it be a study that needs vindication, it is 
sufficient that I have often gained from it mo- 
ral instruction—I have learned to hate the 
cunning, successful profligate ; to despise the 
haughty, prosperous, insolent fool; and to pay 
due deference to that virtue and honour, which 
the world is too busy to discover, or too bad to 
appreciate. 1 have oftentimes met with suf- 
ferers who deserved the attention and compas- 
sion of that class of mankind, if indeed sucha 
portion can be found, who can feel for misfor- 
tunes in which they have no personal interest : 
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in other words, of sincere philanthropists, with-| which was wrinkled, apparently, more by grief 
out pride or ambition beneath the cloak of!than years; dark, piercing eyes, and that gen- 


charity. 


jeral polish, which is indescribable, but easily 


In the autumn of 18—, I was hunting on a!discovered, and is acquired only by habitual 


mountain in the northeastern part of this State, | 
on which at that time, there abounded plenty | 

. } 
I had followed the barking of my 


of gaine, 
doy, on the track of some animal, for miles on! 


this range, traversing 1idge afier ridge, nerved | 


by the pure air which circulated on the summit | 
of this mountain, and utterly unconscious of the 
rapidity with which time passed, till | came to 
the eastern extremity, which terminates in a 


which there is a nearly perpendicular descent 
of several hundred feet, When 1 reached this 
point, the day was fast drawing to a close, and 
the wind whistled and moaned through the 
defiles of the hills, with a violence which por- 
tended an approaching storm. | immediately 
began descending, in the hope of reaching a 
dwelling which was situated at the foot of the 
mountain before nightfall. Day was rapidly 
receding, and darkness gathering in the east, 
when | discovered a mere apology for a habi- 
tation, located under the protecting branches of 
a venerable oak. I made an effort to gain ad- 
mittance, in which I easily succeeded, as the 
door was on the latch. A man, who was re- 
elining on a rude couch ina corner of the room, 


association with the best society. 1 was struck 
with the incongruity of such a man in such a 
situation, and resolved, if I could without in- 
trusion, to learn the history of his life. 

After our supper of fruits was finished, and 
conversation had produced a reciprocity of feel- 
ing, | ventured to touch the subject. “ Young 
man,” said he solemnly, * before we part you 


‘shall know all: I am not at present sufficient- 
bold, abrupt cliff, called Bluff Head, down|!y composed.” 


Satisfied With this promise, I 
retired to dream, but not to rest. 

From the narrative which he gave me in the 
morning, I gathered the following particulars : 
but as his recital was often interrupted by 
bursts of feeling and passion, I shall give the 
story in my own language. 

Frederick Molton was the son of a wealthy 
planter of St. Domingo He was but a boy 
when the natives of this islanu rose e7” masse 
and massacred nearly every white inhabitant 
whom they could get into their power—infu- 
riated as they were, age, sex, or character, was 
no safeguard. He alvne, of his father’s family, 
consisting of four individuals, escaped. By the 
aid ofa domestic of his father’s, he was enabled 
to get on board an American vessel bound to 





sprang to his feet as he observed me enter, | 
and demanded, with an air of authority, 

* What do youin my cabin without per-| 
mission /?? 

“ Tam a stranger,” I said, “ who must de-| 
pend on your hospitality for shelver, during the, 
coming storm ” 


New-York. 

The master of the vessel not only freely 
rave him his passage, but on arriving at New- 
York, took him into his house, fed, clothed, and 
educated him: on his coming to a suitable 
age, the Captain procured him a situation in 


lone of the most respectable mercantile houses 





His countenance darkened, seemingly with lin the city. The gentleman with whom Fred- 
pain, as he answered, * you are the first human |erick lived, whose name was Dean, had a son 
being, young man, who has found my retreat sof nearly his own age, who loved him as a 
but if you can be content with the spontaneous | brother, and treated him uniformly as such. 
fruits of the mountain, and pure spring water,; The young West Indian was an universal fa- 
you shall be welcome—these are the extent of| vorite with his employer and his famiiy, and 
my means,” when he became of age, Mr. Dean tovk both 

My curiosity was strongly excited. His| him and his son James into copartnership with 
hovel appeared the very temple of poverty—| him in his business. 
all around told of want and utter destitution.| About three years after this, Frederick mar- 
What could have induced any mortal, however |ried Emma, the daughter of his former mas- 
wretched or poverty-struck he might be, to|ter; this event gave the greatest joy to his 
forsake the walks of civilized life, and dwell in| friend James, who was accustomed to look up 
this comfortless, furlorn solitude, was entirely |to him as a monitor and adviser in many of his 
beyond my comprehension. boyish freaks and disficulties, into which his 

‘The storm was vow reving without with re-;impetuous and fiery temper often threw his. 
sistless fury ; the rain poured in torrents on his| The hsppiness of Mr. Molton for two years 
slender building which seemed to rack andj was uninterrupted. If his mind was vexed or 
groan at every fresh gust of wind. He had by|crossed at any time by losses or dissappoint- 
this time struck a ligit, and kindleda small /ments in his commercial business, he found, in 
fire in one corner of his dwelling, in which |the society of the wife of his affections, a so- 
there was no chimney, but merely an aperture |!ace that never failed. ' 
in the wall to suficr the smoke to escape. 1] Hayti, by this time, had arrived at a state ot 
had now an opportunity of observing him more | tolerable political quietude, Frederick receiv- 
minutely. His appearance was striking andjed a letter from a French gentleman at that 
peculiar. He was rather above the middle|place, informing him that by his personal at- 
height, easy in his movements, with a frank,|tendance upon a cause then pending before a 
open countenance, high, intellectual forehead,!court in that Island, he could unquestionably 
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secure to himself a very handsome property ; 
but that in case the heir at law did not appear, 
it must inevitably be confiscated to the govern- 
ment. He accordingly set sail for the West 
Indies, expecting to be absent from six to nine 
months : but unavoidable circumstances length- 
ened his stay toayear. As he was on the point 
of embarking for America, he was seized with 
a lingering disease, from which he never en- 
tirely recovered. Ill-judged anxiety on his 
part, prevented him from informing his wife 
of the true state of the case, and the opportuni- 
ties of conveying letters to and from Hayti be- 
ing very irregular, she consequently heard 
from him but very seldom. She was at first 
grieved, then mortified, and at last vexed by 
this apparent coldness and neglect. 

After being detained by his illness about ten 
months longer, he so far recovered as to be 
able to return to New-York. The first acquain- 
tance he met in that city, was the brother of 
his wife, whose suffused and agitated counte- 
nance portended direful tidings. Before any 
Civilities were passed, on either side, James 
exclaimed— 

* Frederick, Emma is no longer worthy of 
your love ; she has eloped with a villain, the 
confidential friend of our house.” 

Molton staggered, as though a thunderbolt 
had struck him. Ina short time, however, he 
assumed sufficient composure to inquire the 
particulars. James briefly informed him, that 
this clerk, whose name was Drayton, had been 
taken into their €mploy shortly after his depar- 
ture for the West Indies, that he wore the ap- 
pearance, and sustained the character of a gen- 
tleman, and was therefore treated with respect 
and politeness both by his father and himself. 
He was introduced to the family of Mr. Dean, 
where he visited at all times and seasons, with- 
out regard to hours. He insinuated himself 
into the esteem and confidence of Mrs. Molton; 
and from circumstances that subsequently 
transpired, it was more than probable that he 
had intercepted letters from Frederick to his 
wife, and induced her to believe, that her hus- 
bend had become attached to some lady in 
Hayti, or at least had entirely forgotten her. 
That he had also collected various sums of 
money of their debtors about the city, and ap- 
propriated them to his own use, and that he 
had ultimately persuaded Emma to decamp 
with him, purloining all the funds in the pos- 
session of the house at the time—that this oc- 
curred about ten days preceding the arrival of 
Frederick, and concluded by asking him what 
course he intended to pursue. 

Mr. Molton, who had experienced during 
this account a variety of conflicting emotions, 
said. with forced calmness, 

‘¢ Emma’s name shall never be brought be- 
fore the community in the form of a petition 
for a divorce, to be exposed to the obloquy and 
scorn of pretended friends, and the rude, un- 


said he, with flashing eyes, “ for the villain who 
has dared to invade my rights, he shall feel the 
just vengeance of an injured man. I will pur- 
sue him to the extremity of the globe—no 
earthly consideration shall induce me to fore- 
go my revenge.” 

After some deliberation, it was agreed that 
Mr Molton and James should set immediately 
out in search of the fugitives. James had of- 
ten expressed his decided disapprobation of 
duelling ; but he now seemed to think that it 
was possible for circumstances to occur in 
which the practice might be palliated if not 
justified ; and certainly if in any case it could 
be extenuated, this was one. They went di- 
rectly to Burlington, in New-Jersey, and ascer- 
tained that they had been there, but had gone 
farther south—they traced them to Lancaster, 
in Pennsylvania, where they overtook them. 
The day after their arrival, James made the 
requisite arrangements for a meeting between 
Mr. Molton and Drayton, which took place on 
the following morning —They fought with 
pistols, and at the first fire the ball of Drayton 
grazed Molton’s head the instant that Freder- 
ick’s struck the heart of his antagonist, who 
sprang into the air and expired without a groan. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, James called 
at the Hotel where Drayton and Emma board- 
ed, saw her, and abruptly told her that her hus- 
band and paramour had fought, and that Dray- 
ton was shot through the heart. 

‘© And my husband !” shrieked Emma— 

“ Is safe and unwounded: if you wish for 
any means of subsistence, or for conveyatce to 
any part of the world, they are at your service. 
Your husband and myself go immediately to 
New-York.” 

She made no reply, but fainted and fell to 
the floor, He left her in the hands of the at- 
tendants, and went to make such disposition of 
their affairs as would enable them to depart as 
soon as possible. They were detained, how- 
ever, till the succeeding day, when it way as- 
certained that Emma had suddenly disappear- 
ed—it was conjectured by some that she had 
committed suicide, but nothing ever occurred 
to prove this supposition. Her friends were 
never after able to discover any traces of her. 

Frederick returned to New-York in a state 
of morbid grief, from which no attentions of 
James could arouse him. He continued in 
this way for some months, when he unexpect- 
edly left his friends—wandered to New-Haven, 
and fiom thence to his retreat, where the wri- 
ter found him, and where, as he expressed 
himself, he hoped to end his troubles” T. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 


a 


Description of a Highland Cottage. 
Near the way, by the water side, we espied 




















teeling remarks of a curious public: but,” 


a cottage. This was the first Highland hut 








I had seen ; and as our business was with life 
and m-nners, we were willing to visitit. To 
enter a habitation without leave, seems to be 
considered here as rudeness and intrusion 
The old laws of hospitality still give this li- 
cence to a stranger. 

A hut is consiructed with loose stones, ran- 
ged for the most part with some tendency to 
circularity. It must be placed where the wind 
cannot act upon it with violence, because it has 
no cement; and where the water will run easi- 
ly away, because it has no fluor but the naked 
ground. The wall, which is commonly about 
six feet high, declmes irom the perpendicular 
a littie inward. Such rafters as can be procur- 
ed are then raised for a roof, and covered with 
heath, which makes a strong and warm thatch, 
kept from flying off by ropes of twisted heath, 
of which the ends, reaching from the centre of 
the thatch to the top of the wall, are held firm 
by the weight of a large stone. No light is 
admitted but at the entrance, and through a hole 
in the thatch which gives vent to the smoke. 
This hole is not directly over the fire lest the 
rain should extinguish it; and the smoke there- 
fore naturally fiils the place before it escapes. 
Such is the general structure of the houses in 
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abode of Wade, while he superintended the 
works upon the road. It is now a house of 
entertainment for passengers, and we found it 
not ill stocked with provisions. —Dr. Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“ce : ” 
In pleasure seek for something new. 


COURTSHIP. 

Emma was about nineteen ; her person was 
tall and graceful ; her dark hair fell in negli- 
gent ringlets down her snowy neck ; her beau- 
tiful eyes beamed with sensibility; and when 
she smiled a lovely dimple sported on her ro- 
sy cheek. Butdescription fails—she possessed 
all the charms and accomplishments, both of 
person and mind, that have ever been attributed 
to her sex. 

Henry was about twenty-two; he was an or- 
nament to his sex, as well for his person and 
manners, as for his bright talents, high spirit, 
and general disposition. And as he held a lieu- 
tenancy in the army, was considered a promis- 
ing young officer. He had conceived an hone 
ourable passion for the lovely Emma, and the 
attraction was so strong that he was seldom ab- 
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which one of the natives of this opulent and 
powerful island has been hitherto content to 
live. Huts however are not more uniform 
thon palaces; and this which we were inspec- 
ting was very far from one of the meanest, for 
it was divided into several apartments ; and its 
inhabitants possessed such property as a pas- 
toral poet might exalt into riches. When we 
entered we found an old woman boiling goats 
fleshin a kettle. She spoke little English, but 
we had interpreters at hand; and she was 
willing enough to display her whole economy. 
She has five children, of which none are yet 
gone from her. The eldest, a boy of thirteen 
and her husband, whois eighty years old. were 
at workin the wood. Her twonext sons were 
gone to Inverness to buy meal, by which oat- 
meal is always meant. Meal she considers as 
expensive food, and told us, that in spring when 
the goats gave milk, the children could live 
without it. Sheis mistress of sixty goats, and 
I saw many kidsin an enclosure at the end of 
her house. She had also some poultry. By 
the lake we saw a potatoe-garden, and a small 
spot of ground on which stood four shucks con- 
taining each twelve sheaves of barley. She 
has all this from the labour of theigown hands ; 
and for what is necessary to be bolt, her kids 
and her chickens are sent to market, 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked 
us to sit down and drink whisky. She is reli- 
gious, and though the kirk is four miles off, 
probably eight English miles, she goes thither 
every Sunday. We gave her a shilling, and 


she begged her snuff; for snuff is the luxury 
of a Highland cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the General's 
flut, so called because it was the temporary 


sent from her father’s house. However, he 
‘had never yet taken courage to acquaint her 
with his affection for her, and as he suspected 
a rival, he experienced all those alternate hopes 
and fears which generally accompany a sincere 
and ardent passion. 

Some time passed on in tHis manner, when 
one day he determined, as the pangs of dou)t- 
ful love could no longer be endured, to make 
her an avowal of his love, and to beseech her 
to make him the happiest of men, and that if 
she rejected him, he neither could nor would 
survive it. Pull ofthis resolution he set out— 
when he arrived at her father’s habitation he 
beheld Emma ina negligent morning dress 
sitting in the garden under a bower of luxuriant 
honeysuckles. She was reading—and as he 
approached, she raised her lovely eyes from the 
book—never had she appeared more anyelic. 
Henry was enchanted—Ah ! thought he, if Lkm- 
ma will but consent, ] shall then be the happiest 
man living, but I am confident I never can sur- 
vive arefusal. He approached her. ‘ This is 
an unexpected visit,” said Emma, smiling. 
He sat down beside her.—“ Sweetest Emma,” 
he replied, * the pleasure your company affords 
me is a foretaste of heaven ; I cannot exist out 
of the sunshine of your smiles—oh! could you 
but imagine how I adore you, you could not, I 
am convinced, prove unpropitious to my pray- 
ers—take pity upon me then, my angel, con- 
descend to save the life of your adoring Henry, 
for 1 here declare, that if you reject me I will 
sacrifice it at your feet !”” Emmalooked sorme- 
what frightened— Henry,” said she, “ 1 was 
always pleased with your acquaintance as a 
friend, and shall continue so—but as to becom- 
ing your wife, I think it not improper in such a 
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case to inform you that my heart ts already en- 
gaged !” 

Henry was thunderstruck !—“ Merciful Hea- 
ven!” he exclaimed, “can I survive this?’”? His 
countenance assumed the wildness of despair— 
he drew his sword—cast a mournful glance at 
Emma, and precipitately plunged it into its 
scabbard ! ! 





— 
A BALL ROOM. 

I was once in a ball room—many, many 
years ago; it was crowded to overflowing, with 
gallantry and beauty, health sat on every cheek, 
and every eye sparkled with pleasure. The 
guests were all young, all gay, all happy, and 
sorrow and care seemed to have flown far away. 
I leaned against the painted wall, and mused 
upon the scene before me, till my mind was 
lost in the dreams of imagination. Then I 
thought I saw a pale and ghastly figure, wrap- 
ped in thin loose drapery, leaning against a 
distant pillar of the hall, half hid by its reflect- 
ing shade, and alternately eyeing with pier- 
cing scrutiny, the moving groups, and making 
minutes ona scroll he held in his left hand. 
A shudder run through me, I shrunk back, 
and gathered my breath and raised my finger 
to point out this mysterious guest, just as my 
arm was seized by a companion. 1 started— 
the delusion vanished—I mingled amid the 
giddy maze around me, but the recollection of 
that singular fancy returned and burned upon 
my heart, a hundred times that evening. A 
year ago these juvenile scenes were again 
brought to mind. I passed by theold hail. 
It had now been achurch for a quarter ofa 
century, a large and filled burial ground was 
walled in around it. I dismounted and wan- 
dered an hour among the graves—almost eve- 
ry step 1 took brought me before some tomb 
stone sacred to the memory of one or another, 
who was with me in youth at the crowded ball 
room—and some of these stones bore the mark 
of dim and dusty age. Suddenly the myste- 
rious guest, my fancy had so strangely pictur- 
ed, came to mind, and a voice seemed to say 
ro me—** That was death ; he has been faith- 
ful to his record.” 

— 
A VISION. 

After having performed the laborious duties 
of the day, I gladly retired to rest. Scarce was 
1 wrapt in the arms of sweet Morpheus, when 
l imagined myself to be transported toa palace, 
which was, in every part, arrayed in the great- 
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est splendor. The edifice was built in the 
Gothic style; its stately appearance and its 
magnificent architecture indicated that its in- 
habitants were of a noble extraction. A spa- 
cious court-yard occupied the front of the pa- 
Jace, while a beautiful garden, which was filled 
with flowers of all kinds, surrounded its other 
sides. The whole presented to the view a 
neatness not to be surpassed. Upon entering 
this splendid habitation, I was conducted, by a 


| 


servant in livéry, toa magnificent antichamber, 
whose sides were lined with the beauty of the 
female sex. WhenI was seated, 1 cast mv 
eyes around on the vast concourse, and could 
not but admire the jovial appearance of the 
numerous visitors, While looking around, I 
fortunately cast my eyes upon a young lady, 
whose appearance was fur more prepossessing 
than any one in the whole assembly. Her 
form was delicate, and more beautiful than any 
I had ever seen. Her hair was of a beautiful 
black, and her azure eyes shone with an un- 
common lustre. Never was there a counte- 
nance more expressive than hers; and I could 
not sit easy until I could be introduced to her. 
Luckily, my friend, who accompanied me thith- 
er, introduced me, and I accordingly seated 
myself near her. Her manner and conversa- 
tion fully equalled my utmost expectations, and 
we passed the evening in mirth and joy. 

Happening to be a single gentleman, and 
thinking that a good opportunity offered itself 
to me, I made some inquiry respecting her 
family, e¢ cetera. My friend informed me that 
she was from # family of high standing ; and, 
also, that her parents were very wealthy. The 
latter circumstance always happens to come in 
play, in such cases—and I concluded to try my 
luck. After frequent visits, | finally “ popt 
the question,” as the saying Is, which was re- 
ceived with pleasure, both by herself and her 
parents. 

A day was appointed for celebrating the 
nuptials, and all hands were busy in making 
the necessary preparations. After all things 
were prepared, the time at length arrived. 
On this happy occasion, she appeared more 
beautiful than ever; and if I ever felt happy, 
it was at this interesting time. 

But all is not told : Just as we were to make 
that solemn promise, “ that nought but death 
should separate us,” I heard, an awful noise! 
It was louder than thunder! It seemed that 
the awful day of retribution was nigh at hand. 
It said unto me, “* Come to breakfast!’ I 
started from my reverie, and beheld my ser- 
vant standing by my bed-side, who politely told 
me that breakfast was Waiting ! 

Alas! it was but a dream—and | sighed to 
think that it was all illusioh.—Ladies Museum, 
— 

THE APPLE. 
[Translated from the German. | 

The highgchamberlain at the court of king 
Herod wa$ad in purple and costly attire, his 
wealth was . :bounded, and lived sumptuously 
every day. 

There came unto him from a far country a 
friend of his youth, whom he had not seen for 
many years ; and the chamberlain gave a great 
feast, and invited many guests to honour the 
stranger. 

Rich viands in dishes of gold and silver, and 
costly vessels of cordial and wine were spread 





in profusion upon the board ; and the rich man 








sat at the head of the board and made good 
cheer ; and at his right hand sat his friend, that 
had come from a distant land. And they ate 
and drank and were filled. 

Then the man from a far country spake to 
the chamberlain of King Herod: “ Such sump- 
tuousness and splendour as appears in thy 
house, | have never seen in my own land, far and 
near.” And he admired the splendour of the 
rich man, and called him fortunate above all 
men wpon earth, 

But the rich man, the chamberlain of the 
king, took an apple from the golden stand.— 
The apple was large and fair, and ofa purple 
red ; and the rich man said. *“ Behold this ap- 
ple rested upon gold ; and it is fair to the eye !”’ 
and he reached it to the stranger, the friend of 
his youth; but the stranger cut the apple, and 
io! in its middle was a worm ! 

Then the stranger looked sideways at the 
chamberlain, but the chief chamberlain looked 
down upon the earth and sighed ! 

—_>>——- 

Anecdote of Dr. Mitchell.—The Doctor isa 
man of unbounded credulity ; and a waggish 
fellow once played off the following amusing 
trick on him. He was introduced to the Doc- 
tor in the store of a friend in presence of seve- 
ral gentlemen, and said he was very happy to 
see him, as he had a very curious phenomenon 
in natural history to communicate. The Doc- 
tor took out his notes and pencil, and request- 


edhimtocommence. “ Well Sir, I have now | 


living in my house, a servant; just one half of 
him is perfect coal black from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot.”” “ It is the most 
astonishiwg thing I ever heard of,” said the 
Doctor.—“* Do you know who his father or 
mother was?” * His mother was a black wo- 
man, as nearly as I can find out,” replied the 
stranger. ‘Che Doctor was very careful tonote 
down every important circumstance, and exten- 
ded his inquiries to the minutest circumstances, 
and finally made the following. “ What is the 
peculiar tinge of the other half of this extraor- 
dinary man ?” Why, that is black also. 
— 

Anecdote of Bassompiere.—It was customary 
with Marshal Bassompiere, when any of his 
soldiers were brought before him for heinous 
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“ Why, my Lord,” said the culprit, “ wher'l 
first had the honour of your conversation, you 
were pleased to say, that either you or I should 
be hung; now I am come to know whether it 
is your pleasure to be so, because, if you wont 
I must, that’s all.” The marshal was so plea- 
sed with the fellow’s humour, that he ordered 
him to be released.— Percy. 
wanes 

Industry —Man must have occupation or be 
miserable. Toil is the price of sleep and ap- 
petite, of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural sloth is 
a blessing. The world does not contain a 
briar or a thorn that divine mercy could have 
;spared. We are happier with the sterility 
which we can overcome by industry, than we 
could have been with spontaneous plenty and 
unbounded profusion. 
| The body and the mind are improved by 
| the toil that fatigues them ; that toil is a thou- 
| sand times rewarded by the pleasure which it 
|bestows. Its enjoyments are peculiar; no 
| wealth can purchase them, no indolence can 
taste them. They flow only from the exer- 
tions which they repay. 

ae 

| The duke of Ossona being Viceroy of Na- 
ples, went on board of the Spanish gallies, on 
|a festival, to make use of his right of delivering 
‘one wretch from punishment. He interroga- 
ted many, and asked, why they came there. 
All excused themselves on various pretences, 
'save one, who confessed his crimes, and said, 
that his punishment was too light for them. 
| The Duke exclaimed, Here, take away this vii- 
lain ; lest he should corrupt all these honest men ? 








land he instantly set him free. 
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| SUMMARY. 





| The New Monthly Magazine announces that Sir 
| Walter Scott's Life of Bonaparte, will probably be rea- 
dy for publication about the end of next autumn. Sir 
| Jobn Byerly has announced as preparing for the press, 
the Life and Times of Napoleon; to make three volumes 
quarto. 

George W. P. Custis, of Washington city, has in pre- 
| paration a work entitled ** Recolleetions of Washing- 
|ton.” It is to comprise the private memoirs of the Fath- 


} 6 P P > 
er of his country, derived from the authentic records of 


| those who were his comrades in war, and the friends af 


offences, to say to them, “ Brother you or J) his fire-side in peace- 


will certainly be hung ; which was of sufficient 
denunciation of their fate. A spy who was 


oo me 


MARKIED, 
At Albany, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. John 


discovered in his cump was addressed in this} Chester, the Rev. Wintiam Cuxrsrer to Miss Fran- 


language ; and next day, as the™yyetch was 
about to be led to the gallows, he pressed ear- 
nestly to speak with the marshal, alleging that 
he had somewhat of importance to communi 
cate. The marshal being made acquainted 
with his request, said in his rough manner, 
‘‘ [t is always the way of those rascals; they 
pretend some frivolous story, merely to re- 
prieve themselves for a few moments ; how- 
ever bring the dog hither.” Being introduc- 
ed, the marshal asked him what he had to say. 


'ces M. WuIrkr, daughter of Dr. S. White, of this city. 


On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Benedict, Mr. HEwn- 
;R¥Y Mestck, to Miss Curistirana Meranirtt, all of 


| this city. 
DIED, 

In Boston, on the 20th ult. Mr. GrorGE C. Watpo, 
aged 28 years, formerly of this city. 

In the town of Knox, Albany county, on the 9th uit. 
Austin Bonny, Esq. formerly of this city. 

At Fishkill on the 25th, ult. @f a lingering illness, 
which he bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mr. Gaius Sexmour Sressins, formerly of tis city. 
aged 25 years. 












































































































Spring and Autumn wedded constantly should reigt 
Then no fearful storms should break— 

Man on man no warfare make, 

And the heaving earth shonld quake 

Ne’er again. 


But it never has been so— 

And be so it never can, 

Devastation, death and woe 

Are the satelites of man,— 

And his breast stormy passion ever heaves ; 
Now and then like days of spring 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 








Pleasure fans him with her wing 
TOM Then bequeaths a double sting 
It is not that thine eye is blue As she leaves. Cc 


That thou hast woven round this heart 
A web, which thou canst not undo 
E’en would thy will each fibre part, VOR TUE BURAL REPCSITeRs- 
For blue eyes, though the eyes of smiles, TO MY LYRE. 
Are those of siren loves and wiles— Enchantress, fare-thee-well !—Scorr. 
Of promised hopes an? vows oft spoken, 
But ay, forsooth, as often broken. 
The black eye is the eye of love, 
| Yet "tis the eye of smiles and tears,— 
And look upon the bird of Jove— 
The Eagle’s eye—it black appears ; 
Thus, ’tis the eye of life and spirit 
Of glory, honour, and of merit. 
Then ‘tis not for thy dark blue eye 
That thou hast wakened many a sigh, 
And bid my throbbing heart to move 
The fool of hope, and slave of love ; 
Nor is it that thy form is fair, 
Thy carriage noble, bold, and free, 
Nor isit for thine auburn hair— 
The Raven are the locks for me,— 
But it was that thy heart was warm, Ee 


Although for ime it did not beat, ENIGIMAS. 


And fancy round thy angel form ‘* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Drew more than earthly spirits greet— ; : - oe 


In short, it was the erring brain 
TT 


hat made me bow at folly’s fane. 


I 


Farewell, companion of my lonely hours— 

No more I'll touch thy chords to mournful strain , 
No more I'll tune thy strings in yonder bow’rs, 

Nor ever listen to thy songs again. 
Farewell, | leave thee on this aspen tree, 

Where first I found thee, when my life was young, 
And though the zephyr wafts by merrily 

Still will thy funeral dirge remain unsung 
Until some youth may find, as once | found, 

Thy tunes flow sweet, (without one broken string,) 
And may’st thou then strike to a heavenly sound, 

And sing no more of grief nor sorrowing ; 
But may thy songs of joy sound through the plain, 
And angels bow their beads to hear the strain. 

HENRY. 




















Pp Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzz.eE I. 
The first is love, 
With which you flatter ; 
The second’s lie, 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON SPRING. 





Tis the lovely voice of spring An easy matter, 

Calls the songsters and the bees; For men to do, 

Those, her celebration sing, Who come to woo; 

Hfuin her pleasing murmurs these ; And no one blames it, 

*T is the season of a rapturous delight : Or even names it. 

It is now that what is past These two combine, 

Memory gathers thick and fast, *T will lovely make; 

Joy to heighten, grief to blast But ‘tis not mine, 

To the sight. The name to take. 

Autumn thou art sweet and fair Puzz.¥ 11.—Because he trepans. 
= : 

With thy many colour’d groves, NEW PUZZLES. 


And thou hast a something there 

‘That my spirit always loves, 

But the thought of what must follow is severe, 
Stern winter's frosts and snows, 

Are the crowning and the close, 

f Which a gloomy shadow throws 


I. 
My first is a circular motion, 
My second’s a body of water ; 
My whole, I’ve a very great notion, 
Has sometimes been fatal as slaughter, 





II. 
On the year. My first nay be call’d an exchange, 
| But Spring has no alloy My second’s a holder of lands : 
. Of so shriveling a cast, My whol@ is oft destin’d to range 
And we feel at once the joy O’er deserts and mountains of sands. 
Doubly heighten’d by the past— —————————— 
Green Gelds and vocal groves lift the soul ; RURAL REPOSITORY 


Then, O Time, the thought congeals 
What my rising bosom feels, 

That thy rapid-going wheels 

Still must roll. 
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